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The priaarj objective q£ this sttidj vae td describe 
those' Mntal processes involved In* teacher plans^ing de<dsioxi8. ,pade 
prior teaching, one elesentary teacher ^s plniniig decisions .eere 
stoidied dorinLg five Months of classroos instrncti'ioi^* Both r^' 
ethnographic and inf ornation processing approaches verelns^d t^ 
descrilic distincti?e features of the teacher *s planning ^techno|,og^^ 
an4 to. develop, two nodels oC teaqhef planning. Ivo central aspec^ts of 
the teacher^s planning and instruction that eaerged in this stady 
were planning for instructional actiTities and the as'e of teilching 
roQtines* She stmctnral nodel identifies five levels of planning 
used by this teacher: (1) yearly planning; (2) tern planningi (3) 
tinit planning; (4)' veekly planning; ^ahd (5) daily planning* Goals, 
ciMls« f crs, iaind effectiveness criteria^, esed at each level are / ^ 
described, fhe process sodel represents decision processes differing 
frps the goals^alterhatlves^choipe 'sequence of the linear planning 
■bdele. Crobles finding , problen f ornuiationy and a design process 
involving cycles^ of plan elaboration and^nental **trying out**- are. 
presehted as najor plannin'g processes. (luthor/JD) 
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A Study of Teacher Planning: * Description and A Model ^>f . 

'Preactive Decision Making • ^/ 

Much of the research on teaching in the last twenty yeara has - 

involved the search for those teaching behaviors that are related to * 

teaching- effectiveness . The results of these effort^hive beei;i ;sonie- ♦ * * 

what disappointing in •that there have been fjew t^aclBLng behaviors that 

have been strongly and consistently related to student achievement or 

• . * ' / 

• \ * ' " 

student attitudes. A general characteristic of most of these stifdies is 

. ' ' ' ' ' . y 

^ their focus on teaching behavior thaj: occurs when students are" in the 

classrooni. Jackson> C1965) has .referred to these face-to-face enoourfters 

between teacher and students 'as "interactive" teaching atid has contrasted 

^'i' * \ ' • < - . . * 

these beha^ors with "preactive" teaching. Breactive t^dhing/inchidefl^ 
}* behavior that occurs before and after school), during recess, and at other 
times when* the. teacher is alone in the classroom. » This behavior in the 
"empty classroom" may include" such things^ as preparing lesson plans, matk- 



^ ing papers, setting up equipment,,* making and running dit£os, 'thinking' " 

, . • 

" about "how. to deal witH certain behavior or learning problems, and so 

^ ' *\ 

, ^ - ^ forth. Although this/ distinction betwden preactive and interactive 

^ teaching has been* popular for many years,, therfe havej^been few studies 

that have set out to examine 'the world of teaching when" the students are 
« * * \ . / 

.^absent. , 
• ; r- ' Recently it has become papulai^ to characterize teachers as ^Jroblem 

\ « * solvers and decision makers (Shulman and Elstein, 1973,' Lanier and Shu Iman, 
1975)^ Many educational researchers have contended tha^ll^the most important 
, " teaching skill is decision making (e.g., Shavelson, 1973), or have (gone on 



r» 1 

to assert **in teaching lt^*s the thought that counts/* * (\ne consequence 
of this view is' the tempftation^ to portr^ th« teacher, as a rationa^ in- 
formation processor who is chiefly involved in making diagnoses, testing 
Hypotheses, and making decisions all' day long. It is much Tnor6 likely v 
that this conceptualization of teaching more « accurately desci^ibfes some 
moments of teaching tithAn others. Althpugh there may be some advantage 
to using logical and rational pjodels to describe the .teach^l*/ s In-class J 

. V ' ' - V " \ " ' i' ^ 

activities, opportunitjies" for. this type of behavior during interactive 
teaching may be few and far between . The rapidity and immediacy, of the 
teacher,' s' ^nterattion with pupils ^n the classroom often pr-^cludes the 
rational-purposeful kin<} of thinking that is normally associated with 
probliro solving and (jecision making'*- * * • ^ " 

*To understand teaching as a purposeful, reflective activity , it Is 

' • ' . . . , ^ / 

necessary to look in those places where* this type of behaviot is- most 
* ' ' ^. - 

likely to occur* The preactive phase of teaching is one place where the 
notion o? the teacher as prob'lem solVer and decision maket may have th^. 
most descriptive power, ^' . 

Of the many different things that *teachers do in the preactfive ^ase 
of teaching, oneL of the most import^ant may be planning. It may be a rare^ 
teacher and classroom that would be Vble to function effectively' without \ 
some kind of planning by the teacher:. The wealth and variety of • instruct 
tional materials available for teaching, the emphasis on meetii^g^ schlpl ^ 
or district objectives, and the wide range of studornt aptitude^ in dfest/; 
classrooms are but a few of the demands on teachers that virtually 'neces- 
'sitate^ thinking and planning for the, term, coming w6eks, oif even the next 



ilie importance of teacher planning has been further emphasized in 
recent e^cologiSal studies of the classroom (Kounin, 1970; Gump/ 1969; 
Doyle, 19.77 a,,b). In a study of begiritting teachers ,* DoyU (.1977 a) foiind 
, the most salient characteristic^ of. the classroom environment for tfiose 
teachers were: '1) multidimensionality, (2) simultaneity, and (3) un- 

. t 

predictability. By multidimensionality, Doyle means .that claasrooms v 

' f ' ' . , • .. ■ 

serve a variety of purposes not "all of which are compatible. Classrooms 

■ • ' " ' ' V . • ., . • 

are simultaneous in that significant events often occur at the same time 
rather than following Wh other in serial fashion. . Unpredictability 
refers to the degree to which the complexity of-ebTj and ^low in classroom 
events prevents- the teacher from accurately predicting the bptconie of a 
planned^ Activity. By adding to these char^icteTUtics those of urgency 
and sji^ntanefty or, as Jackson C1968) refers to it, the "immediacy" of the 
cl^sfiroo^, one arrives at a picture^of the' teaching environment dominated 
two features: Complexity and unpredictability. " ^ ^ 

, In ad<^i^^ion to characterizing the environment in which teachers are 
required to op^ltate, ecological psychology acknowledges and emphasizes the ' 
^ubtle yet'pomplex interdependencies between behavior and environment. 
As a way of looking at classrooms, ecological studies are based on the 
. premise that the environmental demands of, the classroom both shape ob- 
fserved behavior and esta^sh limits to the range of response, options avail 
ablevto the actors- (Doyle, 1977 b). In other words, "settings have plans 
for their /inliabitants' behavior, and inputs are achieved within the limits 
of the settings' control sysfem tb"produce the planned behavior" ^Barker, 

■ 1963)/ What this means for teachers is that not only is the classroom 
environment' complex and unpredictable, but teaching behavior in the class- 
.r/n'may be to a, large degrle "-controlled" or "planned" by the environment 



» - If it is true that teaching behavior in the classfoom is, -to a 

large degree, a function of the features of the environment,, then it 

becoiDes an itn^ortant question to ask how the teacher "^an influence the 

environment sp that behavior within the interactive setting conforms as 

. > 

closely as possible t& the teacher's goals. - It may that teacher 
planning becomes the major tool by which teachers manipulate teaching 
environments to shape and control settings that may 'later shape and 
control ^ their -own behavior . ^ , ^ - 

Until recently, the literature on planning , in edui^ation and in 
other fields has been dominated by theoretical and presbxiptive ^icta^ 
Education has adopted for the most part a rational 'model of planning 
'based oh planning models from ec^ndmics and from national and city 
planning theory. This model, which wtll be referred \oa;5 the Rational, 
Choice Model, in essence requires; 

-.1. The setting of goals • . ' ^ x ♦ 

,2. the formulation of alterliatives ^ * 

3l ' the prediction of outcome for ^ach alternative; and 

■ 4.' the evaluation of each alternative in telatiorl to the goals and 
ibutcotaes. » ■ ■. . 

•* • ■ • ^, ■ . . , 

In educational planning this approach to decision making has beenynosf 

• S • ' ' 

popularly advocated in a modelL of curriculum pl'anhing first proposed by 
Tyier'(1950) and later elaborated fcy^ Taba (19,62) and Popham^ (Popham and 
Baker - 1970). Thi§ model recommends lour essential^ steps for effective' 

, planning^ * * ' ^ . • ' ^ . . ^' 

1. S^ieci^fy objectives. " ^ > . • ' 

A .2.. Select learning activities . • :' ^' 



3. Organize. learning activities 

4. Specify evaluation procedures 

This model is baslcall<5j a rational means-ends model in \?hich a planner's #^ 
first task is, to decide %n the desired ends, or ^hat is to be accomplished, 
and then select the Appropriate learning artivities^ to accomplish tliem. 
Curriculum plannj.ng is thus characterized as a task that requires orderly 
and careful thinking and this model is proposed as a rational and scientific 
method for accomplishing, this, task. Because of this rattLonal and scientific 
appeal, this , model has been prescribed for all types of educational planning 
ranging from the most comprehensive curricul^um planning to the classroom 
teacher's* daily lesson planning* « ^ . 

The only departure from this rational 'mo4eI of'teache^r planning 
that has been advocated is the "inte'grated en^s^eans model" (Zahorik, ^ 
1975) suggested by MacDonald' (MacDonald/ 1965 ; .MacDonald, Wolf son,' & - 
Zaret, 1973) and Eisner (1967). They. propose that teacher^ do not begin 1 
their planning by thinking about objectives- and then proceeding to ^ecisians 
about activities, evaluation, and sd forth; rather, teachers first focus 
on the type of learning activity that ;fill he provided for the students. 
They argue that* bbjectives arise and exist" only in the context of art . 
activity, as a result of students choosing thefr own learning ext>eriences 
and pursuing their own objectives. Thus, in this model, ends for learning 
become integrated with means for learning and the specific?ation of gdals \ 
•prior to an activity becomes meaningless.^ ^ 

\ Though -researchers such as Philip Jackson have' long pointed to the 
'impprtanee oit Tooking^at teacher beh-avidr in the preactive setting *(*^ackson, 
- 1965)' relatively few 'studies have ventured into this domain. Empirical 



studies oi^ ^eacher^ planning have only been conducted since 1970, and to* 
date, .the published studies can still be counted on one hai\d. 

Zahorik (1970) did the first 'empirical stbdy of classroom behavior. 
He%provided six of his sample of twelve teachers with a partial ,lesson 
plan containi'rtg behavioral dbjectives and a detailed outline of content 
to be covered two weeks hence. He requested the remainfhg six teacher^s " 
to reserve afi hour of i;istru^tional time to c^riy out "a task ^or the 
^researchers, not Celling them that they were going, to be asked to 
teach a lesson on credit cards until just before the appointed time. 
Zahorik analyzed recorded protocols of the twelve lessons focusing on . 

a « 

»*teacher * behavior, that , is sensitive! to students/* He defined this behavior 
ds **verbal actsf- of the teacher that permit, encourage, and develop pupil* s ' 
ideas, thoughts, and actions.** Upon examining the protocols^ of the 
planners. ^nd^ non-planners, Zahorik noted that teachers who planned 
exhibited less honest or authentic use of the 'pupil's ideas during the 
lesson. He conclud^from this that the typical planning, mod^i - goals, 
activities, and their organization, and evaluation - result in insensi,tivity 

to -pupils onithe part of the teacher. , * • K i 

Taylor (1970)^ conducted a study of teacher planning in British 
secondary Schools. ^ means ol^roUp discussion with; teachers, anaiy/ses 
of course syllabi^ and the administration of a qu^estionnaire to 261 

teachers of English, science, and geography, Taylor came^^to the following 

^ ^ ■ .1 ' ' ' . 

general conclusions. The 'most; common theme- found acrqssf , all t)f the modes 
of .data collection was the prominence of th'e pupij, especially his need^, 
abilities, and interests. Following this, in btder of i|nportance,-.^w^e 
the subject matter, aims Cgoals, and teaching methods.) In planning for 



courses of study, evaliit>$tlon emerged as^being of little importance as 
4id the relation between one' s own course and the curriculum as a yhole. 

'Through teacher ratings of the importance of various issues in 
curriculum, planning and a factor analysis of their .responses, Taylor* 
identified four primary factor's of intere'lst to his sample of teachers. • ^ 
The. results generally indicated -that when planning, the teachers tended 
to consider iti order of importance: 1) factors associated with the 
teaching context (e.g. materials and resources), 2) pupil interes^t, 3) 
aiins^ and purposes of teaching,' and 4) evaluation' considerations; Rather 
than beginning with purposes arid objectives and moving to a description 
of* learning experriences necessary to achieve the objectives as the 
rational planning theorists propose, Tajrlor found that these, teachers 
began with the context of teaching, next considered learning situations 
likely t^o interest and involve their pupils, ^and only after this considered 
the purposes their teaching would serve. - Also, unli^ce the theorists, cri- 
teria .and procedure's for evaluating -the, effectsLveness of thei^r course of 
teaching was an issqe of only minor importance. 

Zahorik (1975) continued this^line of inquiry by examining the use 
of behavioral ol^'jectives and :the "separate' ends-means" model of planning 
as well as the use of the "integrated ends-means" model proposed by • 
MacDona^^ andiisner. He asked, 194 teachers to list in. writing the 
decisions that they make prior to teaching and the order in which they 
make them./. He classified these- decisions into the following categories: 
objectiV/fes^ content, activities, materials, diagnosis, evaluation, instruc- 
tipn, ^nd Organization. He found that the kind of <Jecision used by the ' 
greatest number of teachers concerned pupil activities (indicated by 81% 
of the teachers). The decision most frequently made- first was content 



(517p) follot^ed at a distant second by ^behavioral objectives C287o). 

Zahorik concluded from this stLdy that teacher planning decisions , 
do not always follow logically from a specification of objectives and 
•that, in fact, objectives are not a particularly iinpoi;tant planning 
decision in tepns of quantity of use. He also argued, however, Kt-hat 
the integrated ends-means model do^s not appear to ^be^ a .functioning 
reality because of^tlj;e relatively few teachers (only 3%) who began 
their |la$iniag by making decisions aboutr activities. ^ ^• 

^* Only recently has 'research on teacher planning- begun focusing^on 
describing t^eacher decisicm making in actual planSiing situation^. . , 
Peterson, Marx,' and 'Clarlc . (197*7) examined planning in a laboratory 

• . \ ' - ■ ■ 

situation as twelve teachers prepared to teach a new instructional unit ^ 
to groUps of junior high sfchool 'students ' with whom they had had no 

' previous ^contact. These units were' taught to three different gro;>ps o£ 
eight students on three different days*/ ' During their planning peri-odsV 
teachers were instructed to **think aloud*», and their verbaj. statements 
were later coded into planning categories such as object ive«», materials, 
fl»bjgct matter, and. process*. Jhe* following results were obtaineS^f rem 
this study: 1) teachers s{ient the largest proportion of their planning 
time dealing with the content (subject matter) to be taught,'* 2) after 
subject matter, teachers concentrated their planning efforts on instruc- 

' tional>processe$ (strategies and activities), and 3) the smallest propor- 
tion Jot their planning time was spent on objectives. All three of these*" 
findings were consistent with those by Zahorik (1975) and by Goodlad, 
Klein, and others (1974). The third finding .was also similar to results 
repotted ty Joyce and Harootuh^an (1964) and by Popham and Baker (1970). 



A study by Morine (1976) in a -semi-cjgi^llerf clalssrootn setting 
found results consistent with thosff of Petersoji,' Marx', and Clark. " 
Morine collected- written ptans for two expeiritnentej^escrib^d lessons 
(one in tnathematics and one: in reading) taugKt by the teachers in their 
•own classrooms, to a subset, of her students. Teacher plans -were -analyzed 
according 'to 1) specificity of written plans, 2) general- format of pl^ns, 
3) statement of goals, 4) source of goal statements,- 5) attention to , 
pupil background and preparation, ' 6) identification of evaluation pro- 
cedures', and 7) indication of possible alte^jrnative procedures. Morine » 
found that teachers tended to* be fairly sp^fic and,wse an outline 
form in their pl^ns yet paid little attention to behavioral goals., 

J ~ 

diagnosis of "stjadent needs, evaluation procedures, and alternative -^^.-^ 

courses of action. , ' • . 

^ ^ ^' ' ■ • - ' ' ' "'- I 

The present 'study of teacher^ planning was undertaken tq. inveStigat^ 

three questions^ about teacher planning , not addressed by previous researc|i: 

^ A. What^does teacher planning look like aa it occurs naturally; itt \ ' 
classroom over long periods of time? • , . \ 

2. What types of problem solving and decision making processes are \ 
- - Inv^lv^d J-g jLeacher_plann_ing? . j' . ^ ^ 

3. What models of the planning process can >e developed fjom actual 
^ ' planning behavl^V i^ a naturalistic setting?^^ ^ " . ^ 

Meth^ od U 
^ The primary ob'jeictive of this study was to d-eacribe. thos^ mental 
^ Vocesses Involved in teacher planning;^ decisiohs ^lade prior to teaching. 
This objective was addressed within the ^cqntext of a cSse study fofusing- 
on a detailed examination and description^of one eleinentary teacher's, 
planning decisions during a five month perio.d of instruction. The 
atudy was Resigned ^to address a n/ed for descrij^tions and theoretical 




models of planning processes jwp to examine the usefulness of oertain 
decision modeling methods for describing complex decisions as they occur 
in fiel^ settings/ , The ni^ethoid'^chosen involved a mixture 'of the partici- 



pant ^obsja-tver^^trate^/common to ethnographic studies in sociology and 
anthropology apd the process tracing strategy shown tp be effective in 



studies^ problem solving and* decision making in'laboratory and restricted 

% 2 ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ' ^ 

^ ^ireld settings. ' * 

* The teacher chosen for thi§ study was teaching in a combined, first 

and second grade classroom in a local schpol district. This was^ her^ 

sixth year of teaching, threp years of which, had been spent in a special 

Education classroom and three years in a first and second grade "split" 

classroom/ She was regarded as a -very organi;sed and creative teacher- 

who spent much time in planning%dtivities anxi was highly respecte.d by' ^ 

her colleagues. S,he. was in tier edrly thirties and had earned a bachelor s 

^ degree in social work and"Jfc|Sster * s 'degree in ^peci^l ^education prior to 

.s " :' ■ ' ■ 

teaching. ^ ^ * ^ ' 

Twir-majchc* pIS'ases of d^ta coll ectioti were yivolvg^ in -^iC study. In 
* the first tw€.lve weelcs of the study,, approximately forfe^^M^fLl school 
, » days were^spent observing an<i "recording .the teacher's activities da ^ 
both the proactive and interacti,v6 phases of teaching. ^Ethnographic. 

descriptions of teaching were collected as the investigator functi-oned 

' ' / - , • , ^ . . ' , ' 

V as a "par*ticipant -observer" ±ji the classroom. The observer ' s. role most 

fr^uently took the form of sitting quietly at a spot in the classroom^' 

offering full view gf all activities, taking written notes an4 recording;^ 

• ' ^ . - » • ^ > ' * 0^ ^ , • . • \ 

as muj:h of the action of the classroom (focusing on the teacher) as 
possible- At titnes wjien the students were^ not in thd classroom, the ; 




investigator "shadowed" the teacher, following her throughout the day 
andl r^tdirtg her behaviors and statements-. During the'se timesV the* 
teacher was engaged in an on-going "ttilpking 'aloud" process where sh^ 
atliempted to verbalize her thoughts regarding the< activities in which' ' 
she was involved. Notes were l^ept ^hroughqut t-his process and questions 
were often asked to clarify or elaborate her statements. During more 
dellberativ.e instruct ional planning' sessions, 'the' teachet's thinking aloud 
was also tape-recorded. . By using- these, approaches, a -detailed' written 
description of the teacher's behavior was obtained, ^>ortrayi'ng planning 
decisions within the context of days", \Jeeks, and months of teaching. 

The second phase' of ttje data collection further investigated the 
teacher's planning b/ observing hbr behavior in the Teacher Planning 

(a simulation task developed for this study) and in thre.e^ judgment 
tasks examining the teacher's perceptions "of her students and instructional 
activities. Additional classroom observations and, interviews were flilso ^ 
conducted during this phase. . ^ i 

Basicallv^-^ types' of ^data were generated and analyW|:^^ tbis Study. 

. ^ . / ^ • . ^ ' ^ "\ 

During the drst three- months", detailed field notes'were made of\ the pre- 
active and interactive teaching activities oecuring on the ol^ervation 'days., 
detailed notes or audio recordings were made during the ^. 
inning and during her participation in tl^^e" Teacfier Ttamiing 
Shell and they judgment tasks. " * \ ^ 

The^fiel<y notes were constructed wit^ the purpose of providing a 
running accodnt of the'teacher ' s behavior. As incidents occurred, as 
many features V)f the behavior and* 'situation were recorded as possible. 
Attempts w^p^W to record what was s^ald, who said-it, the nature and -< 



iln additiprj., 
teaqher's pi 



location of the activity, "the participants, the noise level, tone of 
voice,* postiiWe, facial expr^ssion^^-antk^o forth. The strategy used _ 
to aort-^ out^compl6x situations was to focus on the teacher's behavior. 



only recording students' behavior as the;^ interacCed with her., 
'if . 
The aciklysis of the field notes proceeded in; the following manner. ^ 

J I '4, ' 4, . ' 

^it the endi^of each observation day, the field notes .were recorded onto 
cassette tapes to be later transcribed.- Putting the field notes into this / 
fprni served as a reyiew of the day's activities and provided a further 
stimulus to thinking^bout the teacher's planning, in relation to classroom 
activities. When in typed form, the field notes were teread with the 

. pufpos^ of looking for broad patterns of behavior in the interactive 

setting that seemed related fo planning decisions. As the study progressed,' 

the field notes became the background for interpreting planning'-behavi,or, 

"* ,• , - - - . ,■ 

since they illustrated the various factoids, that seemed to be influencing 

the planning of classroom activities as well as she4aing light on the 

factors that ef febted the implementation of the activities^ 

Thi notes and tape recordings, oF'the planning sessions were analyzed 
in a manner, similar" to that used- with the, field notes. Because of the 
difficulty /of ^^anscxibing th^ audio tap6s,'th6y were analyzed by repeatedly 
listening to, the decision protocols and sunnnafizing their cohtent, making 
special note of ideciston^components andj processes. The variety and 
complexity of* the different' planning situations precluded an analysis of 
the protocols at a uVel similar to' those ysed in previou^^ process tracing 
dnalxse^, but a model of the planning pi^ocess was. constructed that 
reflected the process, at a more meaningful level. 

The .data analysis and model development proceeded by alternation'-; 
between data- col-leptfSh -^d conceptualization. The general procedure 
followed tl\"e steps in qualitative analysis initially advocated by* 

I 14 ■ ■ ' • 



Becker (195^)s^nd also used by Smith and Qeoffrey (1968). They include; 
1. Selection and definition of problems,^ concepts, and indices. 
'2. Analyzing the frequency and distribution of phenomena. 



3. Construction of models. - . ^ . . 

.4«. Final analysis* and presentation of results ' - ; * 

Time became an iropoi-tant tool in the analysis. Concepts, method^s, and ; ' 
processes gradually sur^ced in the data as a result of spending extended , 
amount^ of time observing and describing the teacher's decision behavior. 
As process elements became apparent, they were formulated into working ^^^^ 
hypotheses- to be examined in future situations ks well as in previb^s 
fiejd notes. As models were further developeij, they were discuss'll^with 
colleagues, many of whpm were or had been classroom teachers. Thus,-^ 
-over time, concepts were defined and tested again'ist .class'tobm observations^ 
and descriptive and theoretical models of teacher planning gradually took 



form. 



" Results * , 

'■ ' V. 

Activities and Routines: . The Teacher's Planning Technology * 

Two central aspects of. the teacher*s planning and instruction ^that . 
emerged in this stndy were planning for instructional activities and the ^ 
use of teaching ^routines. Activities were ^described as the basic 
Structural units of planning and action in the classroom. NearJLy all 
action and| interaction in the. classroom took place within the boundaries . ^ 
of an activity, and, for the most part, the remaining time was used^for , 
^'|)reparation for or transition between activities. 

, ActJ^vities also played an important i^ole in the teacher's planning 
decisions. Daily planning, weekly planning, and;unit planning all largely 



Involved the orj^ani^ing and sequencing of activities. For example, when* 
the teacher plann^ units f or ^science or social studies, the first step 

/ / 

in- her planning was to gather all the materials she could find on the 
topicsyioojt through the materials-, and then list activities that might 
be carried out as part'' of the unit. These activities were either based 
or/ the materials themselves or on ideas developed from the materials. 
^Once' a general sequence for the unit h^d been decided, further planning 
largely involved the selection and sequencing of activities. 

, ^One functional role that activities played in, the teacher's planning 
^and instruction was as "controlled behavior seJtjd^ngs"* Behavior settings 
arfe ecological units bf behavior described by ecological psychologists 
(see for example, Barker, 1963^ and Doyle, 1^77 b)*- Kounin (Institute 
for Research on Teaching, in press) states that behayior settings have 
four distinct ^-features: (1) definite temporal and spatial boundaries, 
(2) a physical milieu with props (books, pencils,, and ro forth) (3) 
standing pattern of behavior, and (4) interaction between the physical 
components and the standing patter^n of behavior. 

Activities i as defined in this study, weire equivalent to behavior 
settings, although they may be more Accurately ^scribed as controlled 
behavior settings. Not only was the l^havior of the teacher signalled 
and controlled by the setting^-as, the ecological psychologifJts suggest, 
but the setting itself was largely created and controlled by the "teacher 
ahead 'of * timd. 0 Through planning, the teacher was able to structure 
activities t/i^crease the prob^ility of signalling and eliciting be- 
havior that'^cbnformed to her purposes. Therefore, even- if the teacher's- 
behaviot in the activity w^is largely a reaction to the pup^s actions in 



the setting, geneK^l/b^undaries and guidel^-nes were alreacjy established 

for behavior ^throughibprfactive planning. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* • . I-" 

In the ftourse of tjie study, seven, fe^atures were identified that 
characH;erized instructional activities in this teacher's classroom.' 
These features* were basiTcally an elaboration of barker's and Kounin's ^ 
features of behavior settings' expanded to include components especially 
salient in ina^^ctional settirigs. *Tliese features are: 



^ , »1/ Location 



- <r 



2, Structure and Sequence 

3. Duration ^; . . , , 
# 4. Participants - ^ ' 

5. Acceptable Student Behavior . . . 

* 6. Inslructional Moves 
\ ' • 1. 'Content and Materials 

For each instructional activity in the teacher's classroom, planning" - . 
decisions' were made about these features. ,,In some activities^ these ^ 
decisions were made quite often,' but in most', decisions were only made 
-■once or twice and. tl^- activity became fixed or routinized. 

'In the above list,- location refers to the 'physical location of an 
activity. The activity might take place for instance, on the rug in the 
.corner of the room, at the students' seats,' at on4; of the work tables, or ^ 

' ' ' • • • . 

in another Ibcation in the building. Structure and sequence refers to 
the phases and components o.f action Involyed in an activity. The general 
'structure arid,5equence of an activity, in this teacher's classroom included, 
three major comVonentsr Set-up (including -such things as passing out 



materials, directing students to -certain locations ;in the room, rearra.nging 
desks, pulling dowh. shades or projection screens, etc.^ Lesson (whole . • ' 
class, group, or individual work involving such things as- reading, recitt>gy 
discussing or writing),' and Take-down, (e.g., returning to one's seat, ' 
collecting materials, cleanihg-Up) . The duration of an, activity simply ^., 
•pertains to' the letigth o?' time an aictivity lasts,.. Participants in an / 
activity arf^terained largely by decisions about grouping. The. teacher 
in thi#^•^tudy conducted mo^ of her activities with^fe^e whole class or • 
with small groups. Acceptable student behavior refers to the specif ication 
of appropriate and permissable student a.ction .in an.^cttyity. ,This ^ 
tl^her, for instance, differed across activities in relation to. tl>e 
amount, of student J:alk, general noise level,' and studen^ abUity that was 
l.,acc6pted.' Instructional moves '-Biake up the other major^int^Jactionai: ' . 
component of activities and refers to teacher instnicti^4l behaviors such 



as giving instructions, .questioning, pre^Tentin^ 'information, monitoring, 
evaluation, and feedback. ' A classification of this teacher's instructional 
move^s using Gump's (1967). teacher-role ^ategorieS indicated that this 
teacher more often took a more student-centered role 'as a "Catcher-helper" 
or "action-director" than a more teacher -centered role such- as a Vrecit^- 
tion leader" or "instructor-demonstrate". Content and materials of 
an activity refer to the specific "vrtiat" and "^ywhat means">f an 
activity.. Decisions about content and materials were the most . frequent , 

* ^ » - • 

activity-related 4ecision made by this t teacher in her planning. 

A second distikctive feature of jthis teacher's planning "techno-logy" 
that emerged in this study was the use of rootinis. Routines were .a 
mechanism u^ed to establish and regUlate instructional activities and to 
simplify the planning process. Routines also served to increase the ■ 



predictability and to reduce the complexity of the teaching environment. 
Routines played such a major role- in the teacher planning behavior that 
her pXanni;ig could be characterised as decision *mak^g about the selection 
organization, and sequencing 6f routines. 

Pour types of routine were identified in this study: activity 
routines, instructional routines, management routines, and executive 
planning routines. Activity routines functioned to control and coordinate 
the features of instruotcLonal activities. The Ifrge nximber of activities' 
in this teacher's classroom were managed by routinizing as many- of the 
activity components as possible. By the middle of the school year, for 
example, only fourteen percent of the instructional* activities were ^not^ 
routinized (when routinization is defined as 'having 4 or more bf*the 
activity features mentioned above' set or established" prior to weekly 
planning) . . . ^ 

Instructional routines refer to* methods and^ 'procedures Established 
by the teacher to carry out specific instructional mdvfes. Theise routines 
were in effect strategies or styles of teaching that^'were developed over 
time and occurred in established configurations and sequences. Instruc- 
tional routines ^ere used by the teacher in this study for questioning, 
monitoring, giving instruction^, etc. • • , ' 

* Management routines are established procedures for controllirjg and 
coordinating classroom organization and behavior not specifically ^ 
associated with an, activity. In this teacher's classroom, m^nageme^nt 
routines ^regulated such things as transition between activities., passing 
out or collecting materials, leaving the ..room, jcleaning up the room, and. 
starting school in the morning or after lunch.) 
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-Executive planning ^Eoutines refer to. a system of established thought 
patterns set of f. by; specif ic planning tasks and resulting from experience 
in numerous similaij^situations. These routines ac4:ivate and guid6 planning 
proc^sses in the sanie way thdt cpgnitive strategies (activate and guide 
learning iB inpde4 of learning -(e.g., Gagne', 1970). These routines were 
manifeat In^tWis teacher's planning through established planning patterns ' 

- ^ V ; " ■ , ^ . ' / 

^ox dally," weekly, and unlit, planning. t , .- 

' J. ' - ' ' 

Rbutlties were se6n to function during thia^ study in two majV wajrs^ 
• ■ % ■ ^ " ■ ^ ' 

First, J&outines. i-ncreased the teacher's flexibility and effectiveness by 

'-- I ' • • ' 

freeing time'anc} energy from many planning and implementation (ifetisions. . 

The-^butinizatlonVof action fixed certain aspects of behavior' and thus 

reduced' the' number of characteristics of an instructional situation that 

must be evaluated, decided upon, and manipulal/ed. Second, routines 

increased the predictability and reduced th/complexity of the classroom" . 

environment for the studeiits. This allowed the students to better predicf 

th\ direction in~ which an activity was going- and what would be- expected 

of them- as participants. The result of this was thaj; more time w^s spent" 

on content and less time spent on procedure. 

» 4 



V 



A Structural Model of the Teacher^ s Planning' - ^ 
, ■ .Five basic types of planning activity w«s^4 identified 'in- this • 



teacher's instruction. Because of their hierarchical organization and 

^ ■ - ^ • k; 

focus on different spans of- classroom activity, they- are referred, to as 

levels of planning. The five planning levels portraye^d in the model are.: 

(1) yearly planning, (2) terra planning, (3) xhit plaining, (A) weekly 

planning., and (5) daily planning. Although. planning:<Di^y occur in the^ 

interactive teaching setting, it was not a focus bf this study and^is not 

a part of the model. Figure 1 illustrates m^five b«sic 'levels, of the 
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model plus two other levels - institutional plaririing and pUntring for-, 
next year - which interact with preactive pianning. ^Yearly planning is 
JcQncerned with general materials.- pupil placement, and Sequencing apd .. ' 
organizing teaching for the whole' school year. Tern, planning eeriters 
on ^ivitiles that will occur, within ^he twelje. wgeks -'before the next 
"&eak:'"-Unitr,planning refers ia^^e :plat^r»g '<in^l.ved itr developing an 
instructional unit^tr=-a specific subaetlWte^| This. unit will t^e . 
^l&ct over a period of ,several:>»eeks-wf thin a tferm. Weekly pl-anning \, ^ 
focusfes on activity that .will occur as part of the schedule bp Monday . 
through Friday, while datly planniftg. involves the last minute ^odlif it;a- , ^ 
tions.or prep-arations to be madp during the day or before schoo)' smarts / 

the next day. , « 

Fou?of the five; levels pf planning in this model, were directly "^ . 
observed ' in this study. Sincfe this research was conducted during the 
winter ' aCd spring term^, there was no oppor'tuSity to observe' planning at 
t;he beginning of .the school year. Infonnatiori on this typeof planning 
; was obtained; through interviews and through recall stimulated by u'/lng 
the teacher's plan book to re-create her planning before school started- 
and at the beginning of the.yeV The basic' structurl^of -the model wa« ' 
"developed through observation and interviews during the. study. This 
vas further corroborated by the teacher's descripti*on of. her own pUnoiW 

To descri^.e' and differentiate planning at. each of the five levels 
£n the model, four dimensions of the planning process were^descfibed. ^ 
These included a), planning goals, (2) information sources, f3) 'fo'rm 
of the plan,°aAd (4) criteria for judging planning effectiveness. 

The' description of these ' four aspects of the teacher' s" planning at- 
each level- was based on several data sources*. For the most part, the 
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teacher's pljjtining goajs were* obtained through discussion and interview 
and thr-ough observation of her . on-g^itig planning. Information about the 
/' ' "sources 'of Inloraation used in her planning were obtained threugft . ' 

obser:vatiol and ^through the pupil and acHvity j.^dgmeiveffcasks mentioned ^• 
above. The form of the teacher ' s .plans were observed during the -study, 
^ and the description of her criteria for judgipg planning effectiveness 

was basi^' on 'observation and interview as well as on-the analysis of past » 
plans. Table 1 provides a suiranary of 'the charactBristic^.of each of the ^ 
four dimensions for each, level of planning. . . 

An important question, to ask about a' strvi^tyral model such as this is 
how are the different levels connected and under what circumstances fP^t^ey 
. interact? Six planning times were identified th^t involved the 'ffes^gST^^ 
visible interact?ion among the different levels of -this teacher ^S 



/ 



They* were: Vl) .the beginning of the year, (2)- the beginning of 



m the third weeK in the term, (4) the beginning of uriit^.Ug^|V 
When the weekly schedules are planned, ^nd (^W|the end qf.>«4-fchqol^ 
day. These connections are illustrated for falf >nn in Figure 2. ' - ' 

• The beginning of' the yeai- provided opportunity for interaction 
OTong ^several levels. As the teacher got to know the students better , 
in the first few weejcs of school, her yearly planning was elaborated ^bd.'_. 
modified. As this was ta^ng place, faXl teirm planning was also being 
laid out and a wfeekly schedule- was developed. This planning did not react' 
significantly ^th' daiiy and weekly planning until the third or fourth 
week since the activities of the first' few -weeks more fairly standard, 
orientation and diagnostic activities that the teacher always uses in the 
first few weeks *of school. , ' 
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Planning' Goals 



Tablp 1: Planning at each levfel of the 4odel 
Information Sources 



' Tonn of the Plan 



1» To extabiish general 
content (fairly general and 
framed by district curricu- 
lum objectives) 

2. Establishing basic 'cur- 
riculum sequence 

3. * Ordering and reserving 
materials 



1. Detailing of content 
to be covered in next three 
months. 

2. -establishing a weekly 
schedule for tern that con- 
forms to her goals and em 
phases for the term 



1. Developing a sequence 
of veil organized learning 
experiences 

2. Present comprehensive, 
integrated and meaningful 
content at an appropriate 
level 



1. ' Students (geni;al info a- 
bout numbers and returning 
students) 

2. Resource availability 

3. Curriculum guidelines 
(disti;ict objectives) 

4. experience with specific 
curricula and materials • 



\. Direct content with 
students 

2. Time constrainst set by 
school schedule ' • 

3. ^ Availability. of aides 



"-1. To lay^Btit the week*s 
activities within the 
framework of the weekly 
schedule. 

2., Adjusting schedule for 
interuptions & special 
needs 

3. Maintain continuity & 
regularity of 'activities^ 



1. Set-up and arrange* 
classroon for next day 

2. Specify activity com- 
ponents not yet decided 
upon 

3. Fit daily schedule to 
last minute intrusions 

4. To prepare students* for 
•^ys activities 



1. Student abilities, in- 
terests, etc . 

2. materials-length of;^ 
lesson^, set-rup time, de- 
mand, format- 

3. District objectives 

4. Facili^ties available 
for activities 



1. Stddent performance in 
preceeding days and weeks 

2. ' ^^cheduled school inter- 
ruptions (e.g., assemblies 
holidays)*. « 

3. Continued availabtility 
of materials, aides, and 
ottier resources 



1. Clarity of instructions 
in materials to be used*' , 

2. Sejt-up time fc^r acti- 
yities 

3. ' Assessment of class 
'Mispositrion" at start ^ 

day 

4. -Continued interest, in- 
volvement & enthusiasm 



General outlines listing 
basic content, and possible 
ideas in eaittC-st^^ect mattei 
area. (spir(% notebook 
used for 'each subject) 



Criteria for Judging 
Planning Effectiveness 



1. Elaboration of outlines 
constructed for yearly plan- 
ning 

2. A. weekly^ schedule out- 
line specifying actiyities 
and times 



1. Activity and content 
lists or outlines - ; 

2. sequenced activity " 
lists ' ^ / 
3". notes in plan book 



"TT Activity names and timej; 
entered into a plan book * 
2. Day divfded into four* 
instructional blocks punc-. 
tuated by a.m* recess, 
lunch, and p.m. recess; 



1 



1. Schedule for daywritter 
on tbe^haulkboard& dis- ' 
cussed with students 
1. preparation and' arrange 
ment of materials and facil 
ities in the Toom'. 



\. Comprehens iveness of 
plans. 

2. Fit with own goals, 
and district objectives' 



1. outlines - 
comprehensiveness, comr^ 
^leteness and specificity 
o£ elaborations 

2. Schedule - 
comprehensiveness fit wit|i 
goals for terra balance* 
3* fit with goals for 
terra 



1 . organization , sequence 
balance, and^ f low of out- 
lines 

2. fit with yearly & ; 
term goals 

3. ' Fit^with anticipated 
student interest and in- 
vplVement ' - y 



1. Completeness of plans 

2. Uegree to which week- 
ly schedule has been fol- 
lowe*d; 

3. Flexibility fo plans 
X.^ provide, for special 
time Constraints or* 
>iuterruptions; . 

4. 7 F'it with -goals 



1. ' 'Completion of l«st 
minute preparations and 
decisi^ons^ about content , 
materials.- etc." 

2. Involvement, enthusi- 
asm,^ ^ interest communi- 
cated by students 



2?^ * 



YEARLY ^ 
FUNNIKG 



TERM 
FLANmNG 



PtANUING 



-WEEKLY 
PLANNING 



DAILY 
PUNNING 




INTERACTION BETWEEN YEARLY, TERM, A^JD WEEKLY PLANNING 
AT THE BEJGINNli^G OF THE TERM AND BEFORE .JHE BEGINNING. OF THE 

INTERACTION BETWEEN WEEKLY UNIT. i?ND TERM PLANNING 
AT THE BEGINNING ,0F, EACH WEEK 



NEXT TERM 



INTERACTION BETWEEN UNIT AND TERM PLANNING 
AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH UNIT , 



INTERACTION BETWEEN WEEKLY AND DAILY PLANNING 
DURING DAILY PUNNING , 



- ( 



Figure 2 Interaction between^ levels of planning (illustrated for 
fall termh ' ' 
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At the beginning of the* term, interaction between yearly and term 

planning was roost visible. As the next term was lai^ out, yearly, plans 

. " ''' 

v^re consulted for general sequei;ice and cont.ent. Since^the weekly 

schedule, for the term was ^only tentatively arranged tlie beginning of 

the ter^j, the third week in the term provided interaction among daily, 

'weekly, and term planning. 'At this time, the sthedule'was sometimes 

modified, since the teacher feU the- students had had enough time to 

adjust to it; thus problems in the schedule were not merely' related to 

student adjustment. Modifications were based on actual classroom outcomes 

and on problems the teacher encountered in her weekly or daily planning. 

,When unit planning was beginning, interaction often occurred with 

term planning. The planned length of tjie unit* and' the number of periods 

set .aside during a week influenced the scope and length of the unit. Ui^it 

planning 'also interacted with weekly planning as > the unit, activities' were 

fit-into the weekly schedule.' Weekly planning also required connections 

with term planning as" the 'teacher integrated the week's act^ivities with - 

her goals and^%:iorities for the term. 

At the end of the school day, when most daily planning occurred, one 
interaction between daily and -weekly planning was most commonly observed. . 
Daily planning was usually a^ function, of what, had been specified for the / 
week. It was also possible that the- plans for later in the week might be 
modified as a result of 'the day's activities. , 

Each of these six tiroes that have been briefly characterized may be 
thought of as potential research sites at which to* examine teacher planning 
in more^etail,. It is at these times that planning was most exploit since . 
several planning levels were fnteracting. Although it would be unreasonable 



to assume that other teachers plan' in identic,al ways, these times when this 
teacher's planning Vas most active and visible might serve as guides to- - 
Strategic research sites in 'other teachers' planning. * . . ^ 

A Process Model of Teacher Planning . » . v , 

In addition to the description of one teacher's. planning, it was ^' 
a goal of this study, to formulate a general model of" the teacher planning 
process. The model has two major "purposes: (1) to describe and repre^entf 
in a schematic form speculations about the components of teiacher planning 
and their interrelationships, and (2). to serve as a basis for further 
theory and research on teacher planning. » . 

The process model is grounded on three data bases. The fir^st Is the 
data collected in the field research portion of the study. By the end 
of the. field research, many things were known about ^ this teacher s ' * i 
planning.^ It. was known that :mp.st of her planning focused on instruc- 
tional activities. Many of these activities were well routinized, and. 
by winter term planning time was take upf primarily by planning for social 
studies and science uhits^ The teacher's planning could be described 
at- five levels and each level could be distinguished in terms of goals, 
information used, the form of the plan, and the criteria ^or 'judging 
planning effectiveness. Also, choice (the selection among alternatives), 
was not a prominent activity in her\planning. Rather, it was characterized 
by the development and elaboration of activities over tiin|. Furthermore, 
this elaboration' took Jlace as activities passed from general to more 
specific levels' of planning. Also prominent in this teacher's, planning 
was her, reliance on past experience -what seemed to work welf or didn't 
work-with previous clfeses. 
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The second "source- of data for this mod^l comes from other studies 

of teacher planning. Two findings of special i'hteirest to this model are 

the failure to identify objectives as a primary. object of teacher decision^ 

' \ 

making during the planning process fZahorik, 1975; .Peterson, Marx, and 
Cl6rk, 1977) and- the lack of well developed, alternatives in tQ^achers* ,^ 
plans (Morine, 1976). Both. of these findings support the notion that 
, teacher planning in practice is not characterized by processes advocated 

^by the rational choice model. Rather th^n being dominated by decisions. 

/ [ 

about objectives and alternatives, these studies indicated a greater / 
, concern for content and activities. 

The third source' of data is psychological studfies of problem solving 

t, " . * / ' i 

and planning conducted in deliberative situations in mathematical problem 

solving^ (Selz, 1922, 1924), chess playing (deGroot, 1965), musical composi- 

- . ~, . ' • ■ •* ** ~ 

tion (Bahle, 1930, 1936), art (Getzels arid Ci^iclcszenb^ihali, 1976) , and 

architectural design (Eastman, 1970 a, 1970 i; Baer, J976).. The basis for 

the utilization of this data as a source for the model is "theory tranSl^- 

0, ft 

tionV (Snow, 1973). Theory translation fs the process, of borrowing or sub- 
"s-tituting a theory or part of a theory 'based on analogies between 'two situ- 
ations. The similarities among th^ situation in teacher pUaning and those 
of selecting a move in chess, composing^ a musical or visual .composition, 
6r planning fat. space tftilizajtion^in a buildj;ng^sugge$ted the usefulness 
of adopting concepts from research ^ontth^se thinking processes. 

The focus of the model, is on the individual, preactive, deliberative 
information processing involved in planning from an initial idea to its 
implementation. .Planning in the preactive stage of^ teaching was chosen^ 
slncfe it is the site of most instructional planning; The focus of the 
model is on the processes of planning in-order to shed Ught on possible 
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methods used by teachers in' their planning. The^lack of knowledge 
ab^out mental processes involved in actual planning (discussed above) 
makes the need for suchfa description apparent. The model deviates 
Ifrom traditional models of planning primarily in that the emphasis 
is on the disxjovery and design prjDcesses in planning 'rather than on the 
choice processes. In short, the model portrays planning as "purposeful 
problem solving" as opposed to "rational choice." 

The general process model of teacher planning is illustrated in 
Figure 3. The model contains* three stages: • ' 

Stage I ' - Problem Finding. - ' 

* 1 Stage II - Problem Formulation/Solution ^Design) 

* 

Stage III - Implementation, Evaluation, and Routinization ^ 
Stage I'is the firsts step in planning. It is hete that the general 
planning task is translated' into a specific planning pr:oblem. ^The 
major process at work in this stage is k disicov^ry proces^s through 
which problem ^ijding occ\lrs. This^primarily involvS's* interactions ,[ 
among th^ plajjlning dilemma, teaching goal conceptiqnis, knowledge and: 
^experience, and materials.^' The product /of this stage is an "initial . 
problem conception" to be further elaborated in the problem, formulation/ 
solviYig stage. 



Stage II is where most of the planning energy and time, is in-* ' - 
vested. The primary process of interest in this stage is the ' design 
cycle." It is throoigh this cycle that' the initial activity idea is 
repeatedly elaborated and tested until a satisfactory solution is found. 



/ ■ 

Stage, III is where the activity is actually iinpleinented and ev^iluated 
in the classroom. This stage provides the teacher with information on 
the workijbility/of the activity with one's group of children and may lead 
to further mo^ficatibn or even rejection of the activity. If an activity 
is successfvil, it may eventually be routinized. Experieri'ce with both 
successful and unsuccessful activities and routines eventually is fed 
back to 'long-term memory'where . it becomes part of the re^xertoire of 
knowl^ge and experience used in futfure planning.' 

These three stages of planning characterize th^ teacher planning 

process "from idea to implementation." Each stage will be described ^ 

Si. 

^in more detail b^owr^ 
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Problem Finding *' . 

In this model, problem f ind^.ng *r)^f ecs to the process of becoming 

aware of what, specific probUtn needs to be sblve'd within a general, 

* * * >^ * . * 

non-speci£ied- problem situatiorl. In the context of Jteacher planning, 
problem finditig refers to the ^'discovery", of a pbtential instructicn al 
idea'that requires further planning and deliberation/ This idea is referred 
to as k "problem^ since at this stage in planning it is still not known 
if this 'idea can be realized in the classroom and, if so, how it will be 
done. Since the instruction of the tefltqher in this studys^entered on 
activities, the "problems" that surfaced in her problem finding were 
usually ideas for activities. Other "problems^ that tpight be dealt with 
during this stage include plans themselves (e.g., weekly plans) or ^ 
specific leSsons. ' ~^ ^ » 

Figure 4 illustrates in more detai"! the processes involved in 
problem finding. Problem finding is portrayeft.p involving interaction 
among the planning dileirana confrgntin^ the teacher (arising from the 
general teaching dilemma^, f teaching knowledge and experience, teaching 

goals, and the teaching materials available. The sensing, searching,, 

* 'I * 

generating^ and manipulating of ideas based on- these felem^ents is referred 

to as the discovery cycle. 'The result of this cycle, is k statement of 

a problem, (idea) ' in the form of an' "initial problem conceptio\^which 

becomes the basis for further elaboration (planning). , \ 



The general task for teachipg is represented ifi :the mcTdel *y the 
"general teaching dileimna/^ One way of stating this dilemma is, "Here- ^ 
is-your classroom; here__are your students; teach them." itlthough 'this ^• 
•is ^obviously an oversimplification, it may be closer than one thinks. to^ -'^^ 
"Characterizing the "openness" in many teaqhing and planning situations^. , 

Three major influences contributing to h^e general teaching dilemma^, 

are portrayed In the model. The first is the teaching environment atid 

i^ts organizational influences. This includes such things as^the phy^sical / ; 

: > , ,0 

characteristics of the classroom, and the school, ^organizational factors V \ 

(e.g., classroom, organization, number of students in the classic len^h of. the 

' ' . ' ~' ^ ' ^ "■. *• ■■• 

school day) and relationships with the principal and with other teachers,- . 

- ■ ' . ■ ■ 

The second major i^luence on the* general teaching diXetmna is the currfcujliim 

J * ^ < : 

and resources available for teaching. This involves the cutricular gu^dfe- > 

, ' . . ' . ■* ^ ^ 

lines inherent in school or district objectives and in student evaluation \ 

forms, programs, kits,' and materials supplied 'to^the school for, teaching ^ , 

certain subjects, resource teachers available for^eachiri| in certafn" ' 

subject matter areas (e.g., art or music), and aides available fot helpflng 

* ' ' • ■ * , • « 
in the classroom. Pupil characteristics are the third major influence . 

shaping the gen^rfal teaching dilemma. Influential characteristics in&lude 

pupil 'background "factors and judgments of student ability, maturity, atteu- 

• <> *■ 

tion span, ability to work as a group,, and so forth. . * V . 

The fact that teachers, vary in the materials and actiyi^ties they v . 

* • ' * * \ 

use in their classrooms- even at similar grade levels^in the same school 

ralses^ the question ofVhere id^as and 'activities come from. If ^they ^ 
arise solely from the general teaching dilemma confronting tThem, it would 
seem Likely thdt teachers in similar situations would, be teaching inj 
similar ways. - . * > " o ^' ^ 
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-■"The discovery .cycle is a means for accounting for the uniqueness 
and orig-inffiity of teaching. It does this by including in problem 
finding fbiir other components) the "planning dilemma," teaching kntjwiedge 
ai^d experience, "goal "conceptions" of teaching, and teaching materials. 
The planning dilemma is created as a direct outgrowth of the general . 
teaching dilemma. As soon as one begins to explore the general teaching 
dilemma, one f inds^hat it is characterized by complexity, immediacy, 'and 
unpredictability. These factors make planning a near necessity, and it is 
.out of this need that the planning dilemma is formulated.' The planning • 
dilemmamight.be ^ated' in its most general form as, "I've got to planner 
this unit for activity., lesson, etc.)." The specificity of the planning 
dilemma may change as^anning proceeds over time. In this manner,. the 

i 

planning dilemma frames the problem finding process , at various- levels of 
specificity. This might be described in information processing terms as ^ 
a way of 'establishing the "problem space" for problem. finding. ^ 

Teaching goal conceptions are one of the- two goal components in this 
-planning model. The other ^is the -total problem conception that is part ^ 
of the design cycle in the problem f ormulation/solufilon stage. Both of - 
these terms are modeled after deGroot's (1965) notion of "Total Goak 
Conception," which refers to a problem solver'^ anticipatory conception . 
of the solution to "the^roblem, or^ the "goal-as=flttained." It includes 
all features of the go|l and the problem which are iinportant to the. problem 
solver ^t a given point in the thought process. Totai.goal conception was 
. chosen as a model for the goal components in this model because a) the 
schematic, incomplete character of the total" goal conceptl^on that is '-gradu- 
ally mpdi^ied and elaborated during problem solving process feeemed tx> 
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accurately capture th.e orientation towards goajs and objectives of the 
^teacher in this and previous studies of planning; (2) it i,s comprehen-. . 
Sive enough to' include cognitive and affective expectancies for solving • 
"i problem, and (Sj it incorporates a dyrtamic motivational element into 
-the model in terms of exRectancies and anticipations to. realize the 
totkl goal. Teaching gr>^ conceptions in this model refer to anticipatory 
conceptions .of what effective teaching woljl^ook like for a specific 
^ group of students. This includes conscious, explicitly stated goals and 
objeptiv/fes (both cognitive and affective). It also refers to vagu§ 
intuitions, disposition, or attitudes toward teaching that on^e may 

possess. ' ' 

Knowledge and experience are portTayed in this model a's involving: _ 

(1) ' learned and specific ways of perceiving a problem situation, and 

(2) a system -of reproductiveiy available knowledge and- methods in 
memory. In problem finding, knowledge and experience i^.rovide a reper- ' 
toire of ideas (problems) that may serve as. a basis for initial probl 

■ conception, influence the direction of the problem finding process by 
means of executive planning routines, and-provide a 'further screen to 
potential.ideas by comparing then, with. the success or failure of similar' 

, ideas in the past* 
' The fourth major component of the discovery cycle is materials. This 
component includes ribt only the teaching materials provided by, the school - 

- or district, but also any potential source of teaching ideas available to 
the. planner. The sole function of materials in the discovery cycle is as 

' a resource"-for^j)roblem conceptualization. Iti the, same way knowledge and 

- experience ^served as anx internal storehouse or repertoire of ideas, ^ 
materials serve as the ejcternal source. • 



Hie product of problem finding is the initial problem 'conception^ 
This refers to the abstract, schematic idea (conception) seen as- a - 
worthy prospect for further elaboration. The only general constraints ^ 
put on this i^ea are that It contributes to the completion (fulfillment) 
of the teacning goal conceptions and that it has not been tried and 
rejected in the present planning situation. ^ In other words, it must be 
perceived as a worthy instructional idea that has not recently failed. 
These conditions are lax to increase the probability of creative ideas 
emerging from the' discovery cycle ^and to provide enough ideas as 
sufficient "grist" for the design cycle. The specificity of initial 
problem conceptions is usually very low, since the job of the discwery 
cycle is to- generate problems. The process of talcing this -initial problem 
conception and elaborating, formulating, and solving it to, produce a ^^n 
or instructional activity takes place in the problem f ormulation/solution 
stage of planning. a* 

P|^oblem Formulation and- Solution ^ [ / r 

The second stage in the model of teacher planning involves problem 

formulation and solution. The basic assumption made in this atgge is 

that problem formulation is an essential element in problem solving and ^ 

that the two proxresses proceed hand-in-hand. The interweaving of V the^e . 

■■aji ^ * ^ * ■ 

two processes is necessary because of? the opeijiness of the planning problem 

situation.- Before ^ problem may be solved", it must first be discovered ^and 

then formulated into a manageable state. ./5> - 

A- 

Problem formulation and^ solution activities in teacher planning- are 
portrayed as a design process.^ There are obvious parallels between the 
•situations corifrontihg teachers and tbnose confronting designers. In 
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both cases, no probletif specification is ^ven o^r- agreed upon,' no fortnaK 
language with preci-se' solution operations are available, "and the goalf to 
be achieved and 'the restrictions on the problem are open" to interpretation^ 

■<.'-■;. • ' • 

Further similarities are suggested by the research^^ findings indicating thfe 
absence of blanried alternatives "dnd th^^ peripheral, nature of 'specif ic," ^ 
well defined goals and objectives in teacher platining/ if- 

Based on these apparent similar iti^es, , the prohletn forinulatiion/ 
sol^j^^^stage pf^planning is modelfed after depign processes ''^^^ have 
proven to be characteristic of musical compo^itipn (Bahle) , chess thinking? 
(deGroot), arid architectural design OSaer, EastraanX^ In- all thxjee- of 
these situations, problem, solving has been characterized --Wa^p^cess* of 
altertiation between phases of problem development (elaboration, construe^ 
tion) and phases of problem reformulation ''adaptation^ tr^ns formation). 



In other words^^ findings suggest a /general design process made up of 
continual goal development involving a cycling between solution anticipa- 
tions and the results of attempts at^solving su^i^blems;.' The existence 
of tl^^se ^j5|pces^s;'*in three such apparently disparate endeavor^ as playing 
tAes8,>ri^ing a song, and designing a building adds credibility to the 
notion of a "principle^^ of. creative form^-making*' (Bahle, 1939). V j .\ 

The primary mechanism of problem formulation and solution is " ♦ 
referred to as the design cycle. Here problem solving- is portrayed as a 
design process involvings progressive elaboration of plans or activitieis , 
over time. This process is illuatrated in Figure 5/ ^ 

The dominant feature .of the design cycU^ its phase feVructute. , The 
progressive development and solution of th^.planning problem pftkes place 
^8 it cycles through Jph^se? of elaboration, investigation ind adaptation. 
These phases are a synthesis of the ^felaborative move,** ^nd transition" 



■phases o| deGroot (1965) and Bder's ri976) ^p'toblem formulation processes 
of "•construction" and "adaptation." As a problem progresses .tVirough the - 
^three phases of design, two major aspect/ of the thought prodfess.are • 
; Involved.. Elaboration and investigation draw on the planner's repertoire , 

of problem solving methods (knowledge and experience), and adaptation is . . 
^ based upbn the planner's total problem conception. * ... 

There are two other important general features of the design cycle. 
First, the proc'ess is serial in nature and only one prol^lem is elabora-^^,^^ 
ted at a time. Elaboration, investigation, and adaptation continue until- 
■ the problem is "solved" or until it is rejected as unworlcable. The second 
feature is that the process happens over time. The length: of the cycle . 
can vary, however. At its longest, the cycle may continue across several , 
levels- of planning, For instance, a' unit activity might b? progressively, 
planned over a period of several weeks. At the otfier extreme, the cycle" , 
may last 6nly minutes if an Initial problem conception requires only 
minor elaboration to become workable or if it: is quickly rejected after 
seve^il cycles Ijecaus^ of the discovery..of a major obstacle to its .-potential 

■ workability. ' ^ - 

'The 'elaboration p'hase is the construction phase of the design cycle. 
Its function is to' elaborate and further complete the total problem 
conception by supplying detail to 9ub-problems or to the total problem 

conception. _ ' ■ ,' 

• Elaboration takes^place through two methods. The first is the re^ • 

^ . ; ■ ■ : ' 4 

combination of thought elements or routines that already exist in m-Cmory. 
In Selz's terminology, this method involves the /'reproductive actualiza- 
^tion of means." It is proposed that.fdr'the experienced teacher, this is . 
ttic primary method of problem elaboration. .The repertoire of means-ends_ ^ 

: : .A - 



•^.^relationships built up through experience isTheavilLy relied upon for 

1 

several reasons. Means-ends relationships accrued! through experience 
likely 'carry with them some record of success or failure. Thus, the 

'planner ttds more reason to predict' its success ^as a -solution* Also, 
elements stored in memory are .usuaUy readily available/ This reduces 

' -the time and energy consumed by an elaboration since it eliminates the 
searcl^ and effort involved in locating new means. • * ^ • ' 

The second method of elaboration proposed \y the model Is the 
addition of new elements or "means" not yet a part of the teacher •s 
repertoire of experience/ This is referred to by Selz as "means Ub- 
straction." Here the problem requires that new means be found to produce^ 
new results. This method is subsidiary to , the first method of elaboration 
primarily because of the -additional "cost'I involved. It should nearly 
always be more efficient to actualize a means reprod^ctively than tb ^ 
become involved in aT'seardh for a new one. An additional source of hew* 
means- lying outaid6 of the planner .is the materials available for instruc- 
tion. - As. described in the pVoblem finding stage, .materials can sejve as 
an external source of ideas. This may be especially, true, in the design 
cycle if tfie initial problem conception originated primarily from • 
roaterialsf iti the. discovery cycle. * • . ' - 

Elabor^on is carried out^on either the total problem conception or - 
on specific subproblems. In teacher planning, the latter situation is more 
likely s'lnce the use of subproblems facilitates a more orderly and 
efficient approach to the complex problems involved' in teaching. For 
example,, ^e primary objects'' of planning for the teacher, in this study 
were activities. The most obvious subproblems of planning for .activities 
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are the seven features of activities described aJk)ve. When planning new * 
activities, elaboration could be directetf^t detailing the location of 
the activity, its stiructure and sequence, the duration, the participants, 
acceptable student behaviors, instruct ion& moves, and the content and • 
materials*. - - 

The product of the elaboration phase is a subproblem solution or t*he 
completion of a facet of the tot^l problem conception* These elaborations 
are, nevertheless, somewhat provisiotfal since their feasibility or work- 

• ability has not yet been examined. This is the putpose of the next phase 
.^in the discovery cycle--lnvestigation. \ . • /. 

Hollowing elaboration, the problem moves to the investigation phase ; 
of the design cycle. "Here the elaboration^ are submitted to some form 
of analysis to determine the success or failure of the solving attempt^. 
Investigation has two primary functiotls. First, it provides information 
about the workability of the elaboration and its success or failure as a 
subproblem solution. Second, it' provides new knowledge and information ^ 
a>bout the planning 'problem based on the -results of investigation. This 
is especially true of failures. Here the analysis o^^e solution pro- 
vides information about aspects of the problem not part' of the total prob- 
lem conception :and .not anticpated in the previous elaboration. Tliis in- 
formation may serve as a basis for a probl'em transformation in t^he sub- 
sequent adaptation pha^e. ' ' ' 

Investigation relies primarily on two* thought components. Like the 
^ elaboration phase, this phasfe draws upon knowledge and methods build up*.^ 
^ through experience. Successful and efficient investigation methods are . 

• - developed, to facilitate this "feasibility tes'ting" in the same way that 
^ * solving methods are developed in the elaboration pha^Se. The* total' problem 
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conception, is the second component of thought used in the investigation 
phase. 'Whereas knowledge and experience provide the methods for investi- 
gation, the total problem conception provides the criteria. The success 
or failure of an elaboration (or subproblem solution) is determined by its 
su^jcess.in meeting' the expectations established by the anticipations that 
accompanied the subproblem. Thus, the anticipation provides^ not only the 
motivation to^carry out the elaboration, bat also supplies the "criteria 
against which to'measure its success. The duration and thoroughness of ^ 
ffie investigation phase may vary immensely. On the "one han^,. the *analy- 
' si^^ may proceed in an 'almost .totally automatic or routine manner. Such 
•■^C^f ocess may be directed by a component of 'an executive planning rou- 
•#n^2d might include & method like running down a mental^ checklist. On 
the other hand,- the analysis may be more conscious and deliberative. Here 
the process becomes much more of ao "investigation" - exploring elements 
of the solution in more detail. "Trying out" is one such method that was 
characteristic of the planning of the^ teacher in this study. 

••Trying, out'^ is a general solving method suggested by deGroot a9^65) 
In this model, it refer? to a mental investigation method- that supplies, 
infonnation abput the' success or failure. of. an plabpratipn by running " ^. 
it through a projection rvi^ualization) of the. situation for which it is 
' planned. Trying out differs from trial-and-error testing in that it is 
goal oriented, with a specific direction in mind Ci".e., testing a specific 

elaboration,.) , ^ 

: Trying out as evidence by the teacher in tlrjis study mainly . involved ^ 
checking out an elaboration by- thinking thropgh and anticipating its 
outcomes in the -classroom, this involved a kind of projection of the'^ 
plat} or the activity into her present class and teaching situation. This 



process was suggested by her frequent use of \t||tSfetnents such as, "That 
will nciver go," "That might work," or, !Jl ^aiTsee ri^ght now that that will 



never work," As a general investigative i^ethod trying out seemed to In- ' 
crease greatly the efficiency of planning. Rather than^ having to test 

^ ' < \ . ' 0 

every elaboration in the classroom or wait until plarmihg had been com- 
. ..pleted, trying out allowed a fairly accurate testing of a solution by ^ 
placing it in a "projection" pf the future that^was based on 'knowledge 
and experience. 

Whether- thrjQugh "trying out" or some other method, v^the results of 
the investigation phase provide information about the success or failure 
of the previous elabotation and -new knowledge about the total planning 
problem. Both of thes^ pieces of tnformation contribute to and influence 
the problem transformation iri the subsequent adaptation phase of the 

' de^Bign cycle. - , , ' ' 

Adaptation is the phase ofithe design process that completes the 
^^^^^^^^blem solving cycle. It is in effect b6th' the beginning and the end 
of each cy^le. This is because the adaptation phase is focused, on the 

' development and completion of the^ "total problem conception." The total 

problem conception, like teaching goal* conceptions discussed earlier, is 

modeled after deGro^'s "total goal conception." The toyil problem con- 

ception refers to the problem sol^r! s anticipatory conception of the 

solution*^ the problem or the "goal-as-attained." It begins as a. vague 

and general anticipation, and as^ a resu:^fc of elaboration, it is gradually 

specialized, differentiated, transforined, and completed. 

'The total problem conception arises from the initial problejm concep- 
• ^ , '' 

tlon which is jjhe product of the problem finding process. At the be- 
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' ginning of the design process, they are essentially the same. Soon .after- ' 

being taken on as a problem, however, the initial problem conception 
./"acquires a more complete cWacter. ^In addition to being, an abstract 
idea with potential fyr frlaboratioh, it becomes' a full-fledged problem 
with all. the ,ac1:ompanying features. TheseMnclude not only the (toncep^^ 
tion of the main planning problem, but also anticipatij>ns about its -. 
difficul€y or solvability, solution methods, notions. of intuitive or 

emotional- preference, and any motivational dispositions-. 

Once the- total problem' conception is initially formulated, it- be- 
comes the source of specific work problems or subproblems to be ela- 
borated (solved). The results of this elaboration (either positive or 
negative) are fed -back, to the total problem conception by the investi- 
gation phase. These results thus effect the tottfl problem conception 
by either coropiet4ng a portion of it ,or req.uiring a jiew view^o'f the . 
problem because of unanticipated outcomes. A£ any rate, tl(e total prob- 
- lem conception is a^lways changed as 'a result of an elaboration. It never 
looks' the same after an elaboration (and investigation) as it did before;. 
Hence, in >Fi^re 5 the the total problem conception is changed^and is 
different each time the cycle is completed (T^^, Xj, '^y ^tc.). 

Whereas the previous two design phases are basically phases of ela- 
' boration, adaptation is a phase of inte|?ation and transformation; ■ The 
main purpose of adaptation is to formulate 'and develop the total problem- 
conception which, in turn, directs further elaboration (problem solution). 
Thus, adaptation involves two processes: ' the integration of what has- 
preceeded and the preparation format follows. 

The integration of what has prece'eded (elaboration and investiga- 
tlon) . nearly always irtvolveg a return to a more general problem. This* 



occurs because in most planning problems elaborations are carriisd out 
on only -a part of the main problem ^e.g. , a subproblem). To provide 
Infortnation to the* main problem the results of the subproblem must 
itnalyzed in the' larger context This integration of the part witfc the. 

vhble <§llows .the assessment of whether the previous elaboration has 

' * \ ^ 

contributed to the completion of the main problem. Integration may 

• . * . ' 

' . _ • _ ' ' ' 

_.al80^prc3feote differentiation and specializa^ afe subproblem elabpra- 
tions make various aspects of the problem more concrete aind^^det ailed. 
This return to a ^ore general problem allows abstraction. Here ne\t 
possibilities may stand out against the concrete form of the problem thus 
far; the results of elaboration may suggest new properties or relation- 
ships in 'the prob^lcr^ 

/ * The second process aj^ adaptation involves preparation for further^ ^ 
elaboration. As mentioned above, the adaptation phase always involves 
a problem transformation. This ma/ be an enrichment and completton of the 
*main problem or involve a more radical structural transformation. ' What- 
ever the form, this transformation is the basis for further:, elaboration, 
which requires a freshly set, speciali^|J||^ubgoal. ' * ' * 

The nature of, the total problem conception is such that it is , 
rarely rejected in its -entirety. R&fcher, it is transformed and modi- 

L 

fled until a workable solution is achieved. This lack of "scrapped" 
planning problems is primarily due to, experience. In the discussion 
of the problem finding process, teaching' goal conceptions and know^ledge 
and experience were portrayed as "filters" to the problem discovery 
process. Thus, ideas reaching the form of initial problem conceptions 
have fairly good experience-based potential. Once the idea is formu- 
lated as a planning problem, it is unlikely that so many unforseen re- 
. suits will take place to render t^e problem totally unworkable. A 
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^problem may be radically transformed; btit continuity, will -exist in many^ 
aspects of the total problem conception. 

A problem is "solved" when it achieves the le^vel ^anticipation 
or aspiration that makes up the total problem conception. Since prob- 
leo formulation takes place hand-in-hand with prob-lem, solution, the 
final problem formulation is notf achieved until the final solution,.^' 
Once these two processes finally converge, the design ."process is com- • 
pleted. The fapt that in most teaching situations the designer is^ !also- 
the implementer may 'mean that the etid-product of 4:he design cycle is 
oniy a provisionally acceptable^ solution which^wiU-only "become final' 
as a result of success in the classroom. It is^n the third st^ge of 
this {Planning model that this implementation and ej/alOation take place. 

Tm plementatttKi. Evaluat ion, and Routinization 

The focus of -thts model has been preactivfi planning for i'PJ-"' 
tion. .The discussion thus far has been concerned with two central is: 
pects of this process-problem finding and the design cycle. Thfg^final 
'stage of the model is not ■ preactive planning, as such, but it does 
\ provide t^ie final link in the instructignal planning process.* There 
are 'two 'other reason's for a discussion of this stage. It, reflects the 
provisional nJure of the results of the design process by proposing 
an actual ^ing out" of the solution followed by -an evaluation. Also, 
the resulJ of this process ieed back to. and build up the repertoire of 
' knowledge and experience which, in turn, b^^es an important component 
-in' subsequent planning. The interaction among implementation, evaluation 
"and routinization which makes up the final Itage of teacher planning is 
illustrated in Figure 6. . ' , ■ ' ^ 
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The in?>lementation# evaluation, and routinlza^ion 
of teacher planning. v • " ^ 
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- The *third stage of planning portrayed here holds mainly for plan- 
ning for activities, 'it is hypothesized that the other major product 
of pJLanning-, • plans .themselves, do not generally follow this sequeftce.. 
The primary reason for this is that the evaluation of plans by the-^ teach- 
er in this study was rarely carried out on -the basis of how they^ worked *»* 
out. Rather, their success or failure was determined on a structural 
basis beforehand; that is, on the basis of . characteristics such as 
comprehensiveness, balance, variety, and so forth (see Table 1). ^ Since 
plans are merelj/a f ramework 'tp guide future action (instruction) and 
this teacher's instruction was focused on activities, there was little 
" concern' for the quality of the plans, 2SL s^* The- reason for this was 
: that quality was usually fairly wel'l Assured through experience so that 
^ynE!re-^e of this study, plans that conformed to certain structural 
criteria- nearly always served' their purpose.' In other words, planning 
had become so routinized that its effectiveness was rarely consciously 
'scrutinized.' The exception to this was the weekly schedule Established 
during term planning. This was, in fact, the^only plan actually implemented 
in .the classroom. For these reasons, -the third "stage of planning in the 
model will be discussed within the framework, of planning for activities. 
The*foll6wing description of implementation, evaluation, and routinization 
will be brief and schematic and rely heavily on example's from this 'study. 

The final goal of instructional planning -is the actual implementation 
of an activity , in the classroom. All planning is aimed at making this 
moment aS successful as possible for the students and .the- teacher. Even 
though activitieT have been submitted to many cycles of elaboration and 

* 

mental "trying oyt," their success is* not guaranteed until they have been 
tried out in the claleroom with tl^e present group of students. For this 
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reason, the solutions produced by the design cycle are onW provisional. 
Regardless of experience, iSiplementation often yields un^ected and 

surprising outcomes^ " . ,> _/ 

The types of outcomes that the teacher in. this /tudy attended to most 

> • / - ' 

dn the ciassroom typically focused on student involvement, interest, and 
enthusiasm rather than on learning outcomes. Similar findings have- been 
reported by Jackson (1968) and Clark and- Peter »bn (1976) . At first . 
glance, this -finding seems alarming; however /jackson offers the "following 



explanatiot^: • . " / ^ 

The problesm turns, it would seem/ on the disfcinction be- 
tween the teacher's primary concern and his Htimate con-' 
cern, on the thoughts aad practices domittaitin| Hts immedi- 
ate-actions with students, as .fcontras^ed with hi's^ hopes 
and expiations concerning the long-term achievement of 
individuals within his class/ Teachers, particularly in 
the lower grades, seem to more aotivity-oriented than 
learning-oriented. That i^, they commonly decide on a • 
set of activities which' they believe will have a desirable 
outcome and then focus their energies on achieving and 
maintaining student involvement in those activities. 
Learning is important^; to be sure; but when the teacher 
is actually interacting with his students, it is at the 
periphery of hi^attention, rather fchan at the focus of. 
his vision C^^BS, p.l62>. 

During or subsequent to implemelitation, activities are evaluated . 

in some manner. In the classroom observed in this study, activities were 

not accepted, rejected, or modified based on one day's results. They were 

■typically given several days and sometimes several weeks before a final 

judgment about their effectiveness was made. The teacher explained this 

- ♦ • 

by saying that children of this age need several days to adjust and 
adapt to changes or new situations.. Early problems with activities 
(especially when the focus is on- 'involvement , interest, and enthusiasm) 
usually ironed themselves out as the students became familiar with the ' 
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activities. The teacher- took this same attitode with new weekly schedule?, ^ 
and- modification's were made only at the end of a two or three week adjust- 
ment period at the beginning of the term. 

Changes in unworkable activities were- usually along these lines: if ^ 
an activity needed slight revision but was otherwise successful, modifi- 
cations were made. ' This might only amount to a brief review via the 
design process focusing on the deficient element or feature. (In the mo'del 
this is reflected by a looping back to the design cycle where the problem 

is formulated, elaborated, and mentally investigated until a feasible 

solution is reached.) Thi^ revision was then fed back to the next -activity 



session. * ^* 



* The other alternative for unsuccessful activities is rejection. Here . 

the whole activity is thrown out. as unworkable. This i&-<asually after* 

* - {. 

-vthe deficiencies' have been unsuccessfully redesigned or when the dtffi- ^ ^ 
cul'ties affect features that are not modifiable. .Fcir the teacher in _ | 
this stuSy, othis was a rare-occurrence. This was probably di^e to the 
'amount of experience on which planning^was based and '^'the efficiency^ and 
effectiveness s of the design cycle in weeding ovf problems. 

Many activities that are successful in 'thfe classroom are 'further * 
changed by the process' of routirjization. Mote accurately, they go 
through a process of being "undhanged*^* that is, their elements and 
features are established to theXnoilit of becoming routine. 'As men- « , ^ 
.tioned earlier, routinization functioned to lessen the planning burden 
on the teacher by reducing the nbmber of activitie^ or activity.teat<ires 
that needed to be planned 9n a regular basis. Because of this^ tnost of* 



her planning during winter and spring terms was devoted to aocial 
studies,' science, and tnath unit planning--activities for which -sjie ha^d' 
chosen to spend more time, and to activities such a> field trips and * 
cooking for which routinizatidn wds not feasible. • ^ 

In the planning model, routines established in the classroom be-* 
come part of the teacher's repertoire of knowledge and experience^ 
This' illustrates an important link between current teaching and future 
planning. As activities take on a routine character in the classroom, 
these established patterns of tfeaching may also tfake on a Voutine^ * 



character in memory. Cha^e and Simon (497S) in an article entitled. - « ^ 

"The Mind's Eye in^hess"' suggest that the bulk of the chessmaster 's ^ 
experience is ^represented by tens of thousands of visual patterns of 
chess moves storlKSitf memory^ As ja."new" configuration is encountered ' 

^^^ ^h.eub oard, it csljs up the same pattern from memory along w^h the , 
accompanying solution methods and strategies. It^xnay be that experience 
in teaching is in a st^f^ar manner constructed of ^ repertbire of rou- 
tines in memory called up (immediately abstracted) by specific planning 
and teaching situations. These routines may then be implemented wholly 

,.o^in part as solutions (elaborations) for particular platinihg-probleiins; 



Thus, routinization of activities or strategies serves not only a 

current puappose of reducing the planning load, but aliso provides constructs 

in inemory to simplify and improve future planning. 

- ■ .). ■, 

^ . ' ' • D iscussion 

In general, the descriptive' findings of this study seem c5f^4*tawt 
with previous studies of teacher planning. Zahorik (1975) found that the 
kind of planning decision most frequently reported concerned^upil \ 



^ ' activities 'and that decisions about content were most frequently r^- , 
ported firsts Similar findings were reported By ?eterson, Marx, and 
Clark (1977). in a study done at Stanford. They observed teachers spend- ' 
ing the largest proportion of their planning time deliber^ing about content 
<sybject matter) followed -by decisions concerning instructj)onal processes ^ 
(strategies and activities) • Like Zahorik, ^hey fourjd^ decisions regard- 
ing objectives conspicuously absent;' While Zahorik found half of his 
teachers reporting decisions about objectives, Petersjoin, Marx, and 
Clark observed that only the smallest proportion of their teachers'- 
time was spent on objectives (.047o)>«ven though a suggested list of ob- 
\ jectives had been provided to them be^forehand, \ — ^ 

Findings of the present study seem consistent with these results. *\ 
The most prominent and frequent planning concern of the teacher in 
this study was activities. The distinctions made among., activities, 
content (subject matter), and materials made by Zahorik and by Peterson, 
et al. were/no't-, -however apparent in this teacher's^ planning. Content 
. and materials were subsumed under activities as features .that helped de- 
fine the activity. Thus, activities dU.d not exist apart from some subject 
matter. Part of t'his dif'ferer^, may, however,^ be tfeflnitional,^ Both 
Zahorik. and Peterson, et al. -defined activities in terms of inetructionat^ 
process or strategy. This definition is much closer to the teacher in-^/ 
'structiopai move feature mentioned earlier.. In othW words,, tfee notlpn ' 
of an activity used in the present study is much broader than thoBe. 
usedAprevioiisly and includes features that have' previously lieea treated 
as independent decisions. It may be .that the tiotion of instructional 
activity deve'loped in this stuHy can provide a moi/e' ^ijsfeful framework £or 
relating^these various planning jud^nts and subprobletirs. 'I 



0^. 



The notion of routinization discussed above may provide an explana- 
tion for the additional findings in these two studies of the predominance 
of content as a focus 6f planning* Even in a highly routiniaed classroom • 
as found in this study, content and materials was the feature of activitiesi 
most frequently lef fc^ "open'l and req^uiring planning at the weekly level. ' 
Content and materials could be viewed as the most frequent subproblem 

' C • 

that this teacher had to deal with on a regular baais. Thi? decision 
should becpDie even more freqyent for teachers with less routinizisd teachings 
Except for the most highly routinize^ activitlesV decisions about content 
and materials should always be present*, 

Like Zahorik^s and the Stanford study, behavioral objectives were 
not a central part of teacher planning 'itijj^Lis study. Ob^ctives were 
confronted primarily in the form of district objectives for each subject . . 
matter area and were only used as ^ guide or f ramework ' f or deciding on * 
activities. There was little evidence in this teacher's p^Lanning to 
support the rational choice model of planning. ^ Based on these findings, 
planning wa^s portrayed as a purposeful activity guided- by teaching goal ' 
conceptions and the specific problem conceptiqjis, and, no provision was 

made for planing using behavioral objectives or prior stated instruc- 

J' 

tlonal goals. 

^ '^The findings of this stpdy are also consistent with. those of Morine 
i (1976). She found that most of the plans submitted by the teachers in ^ 
hex study were moderately specific outlines listing possible ex^ples or 
questions that the teache/ might use in the lesson. "'An outline fppn^ w 
watf' also popular in the planning of the teacher in't;his study: 



however, at no .lev.el in her planning were specific examples or possible - 
questions written down. This agrees with the follow-up notefe. or comments, 
by approximately two-thirds of Morine's teachers" stating that their ^ 
wri1;ten plans submitted' for the two experimental le^son^ were much more 

r 

detailed -than -usual and that most of their regular planning was done in 
th6ir heads. 

The lack of specificity about instructional strategy in the "thinking 
aloud" while planning of the teacher in ^this study and the * recurrent . 
- patterns -in her teaching'were major factors leading to the proposal of the 
existence of instructional routines. It appeared that general '-'strategies" 
were routine while specific examples and questions were partiall}^ routine 
and partially composed in response to the situation at hand. In this 
manner, the teacher could have the- secutity of a general format to fdllpw, 
yet' be flexible to the uniqueness of each teaching encounter. 

florine also found that when goal's were stated^ by teachers, they*-- 
.were non-behavioral goals. The teachers not only selected from the ,,. 

* ^* ft- * ^ 

ioals provided to them, but also tended to restate and develop .original 
goals. As mentioned above,' this non-behavioral.,9rientation of' goals and, 
the tendency to modify goals better to suit one's- purpose was aUp cbarac- , 
teriitic of planning in .this Study. ^ ' * 

Attention to evaluation procedures and Vo pupil background character- 

i * 

istics was almost entirely absent fromMorine's teachers' plans - 
This lack of visible attention to evaluation procedures w^s.also . 
. apparent in, this study and' seemed to be due to the built-in nature of the, 
' teachfer^s evaluation procedures! Written work,was routinely evaluated and^ 
marked throughout, the . d^y, and student progress in fasks* hot .regularly 
producing written products (e/g, , reading) was monitored through regularly 



scheduled contact with all the^€udents. Because of this, special evalua- 
tion features were rarfely included in activities and ^look at the teacher' 
plans would reveal an apparent .absence of ^ concern for evaluation. 

Attention to pupil background. characteristics was |l80 not visible 
in this teacher's plans, themselves, but they were readjlly ^apparent in her 
planning process. Pup-il characteristics were an important source of 
information at atl levels of hfer planning. . In .terms of the profess model, 
pupil characteristics are an important part;;*of knowledge and experience 
and play a role in both problem finding and the design process. Although 
% pup£l characteristics are -used to guide the .process of planning, they are ^ 
.not necessarily i^appax;^t in the product ^ > ' 

Pupil characteristics and other factors influencing planning might 
be more visible if plans included several well developed alternatives- for 
actioib. Then the choice among alternatives might be based on the presence 
or absetice of ^certain aspect's of the environment . however, in both 
l^rine*s and the present study, alternatives were rarely, Uf ever, 

meiTtioned in the final .plan. Although only a small proportion of Morine'^ 

/ * * ' '^-^ " 

" tJ^Achers listed alternatives^ in their plans, most -of the teachers later 

indicated dyring lan interview that they had thought- of alternatives dur- 
ing their planning.. Since only a few mentioned alt^native activities, 
it is assumed that most of the' alternatives were "variations .on a theme." 

^ This lack of well developed alternatives as a product of planning 
influenced' the fprm of the process model proposed earlier. A major 

feature of the Sesigh process wa.s that' only one planning problem was pur- 

< * 

sued at atime and. only one solution was produced by the "process. 
* Allefnatives might be considered as subproblem elaborations, but they 
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would either 1>e eventually rejected or incorporated into' the total prob- 
lem conception, Morine's finding that materials and cognitive consid- 
erations ("content") were reported most frequently suggests that these 
two aspects are essential -subproblems tpken up during the desigq process. 
Had Morine's teachers been ^Hewing a rational choice model of planning, 
one would have expected a much higher frequency of alternatives reported 
in the plans. Although the 'focus of Morine's study was not process 
description, it 'can be inferre4 from, the planning products and the 
teachers' responses that few, if any, of the teachers were following 
the rational choice planning model. 

To date, no studies of the teacher planning process itself have been 
conducted" to which the results of th£s study inay be compared. In the 
three studies just discussed, process cad only be inferred from products 
of planning or time sp^nt in various plaCtining endeavors. Studies of 
planning outside of education^have had little more to^. offer . - Casfe 
studies pf national or city planning have revealed little' more than a 
lack of evidence to support the rational choice model. Based on this, 
' alternative theories hav6 been proposed but not •empirically tested. In- 
dividual planning itself has onJ.y been systematically investigated in the 
area of architectural^ planning", and then only recently. The similarities 
between this process and teacher planning were briefly mentioned above. 

•It 'is obvious from this discussion that research on . teacher f>lan- ^ 
ning is in 'its infancy. Research on the information processing in- 
volved in teacher planning has been initiated only within the last few 
years. .There is'^^ great ne^ed for further research in this area to test 
the results of this investigation- and the models that have been proposed. 
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The model portrayed in Figure*? may be one way to illustrate and .coordinate. 

• «' - . * 
for further research the components of the p.lanning process that have 

been described or proposed in this study, 

*- ' ' * 

. rtiB cube representing tl)e research "space" was composed by combining^ , 
three dimensions of the planning process represented in, this study: the . 
five levels of planning represented in the structural model, t^ three , 
stages- of 'the process model, and the qognitive components involv^ed in. 
planning represented by .Simon's three phases of decision making — • ^ 
intelligence, design, and -choice. Intelligence refers >to those processes 

• JO \ • - 

» , *' - 

for scanning the environment to see. what matters require decision 

I * ^ ' / 

it includes the perceptual and search* processes of planning^. Design 

» / ♦ • 

includes the memory and the generation, combination, and manipulation^ 

. * - ' X ' V 

processes. Choice Includes processes for choosing among courses of a 
action such as judgment and decision making. ^ . 

It is feasible that 'futuf e planning studies would- choose a cell 
or a slice of the model to investigjate. F9r instance, one might in- 
veatigate choice involved in problem finding at the yearly level of ' ^ 
planning or one might study problem finding in general across all five 
levels. One might also^ for example, choosy to- study unit plant>ing in 
general or select a certain planning stage or cognitive component to ^ 
examine. As studies are cornfeleted, the model would provide,a^. framework' 
for coordinating the results an^J Tor indicating processesjrot,.^^ - 
investigated. It is also likely that future studies would modify the re- 
search space by adding or deleting aspects of each facet es "the charac- 
teristics of the planning of many teachers are described. 

' ' To Snclude. it is. felt that the sepondary go^of this study of 
formulating question. for further research through the generation of 
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hypotheses and models has been achieved to an unexpected degree. The 
complex tapestry of planning and teaching* that this study has only ^ 
partially represented has revealed many new ideas and 'questions that 
need to be followed up by further study. Also, notions of teaching 
as a fairly simple, straightforward enterpirise have been further dis- 
pelled by revetfTIngsthe intricacies of the teaching environment and the 
variety of tognitive skills brought to bear by the experienced prac- 
titioner. This provides further support for the claim that ^research on 
teaching must continue to examine^ the'^'Visdom of the practitioner" as it 
is developed and functions during teaching in real classrooms. 
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Notes: 



1. - This saying has been attributed to Dr. Perry Lani^ .and has b'ecome t1 

Informal motto of the Institute for Research on Teaching at Michigan 
State University. 

2. See Sh'ulman and Elstein (1975) for, a description and discussion of 
"process tracing^' and other decision modeling m.ethods. See McCall. 
and Simmons (1969) for a comprehensive introduction to participant 
observation. 
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